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Constructing Service Courses 
CHARTERS 


are required prerequisites professional courses 

favorite indoor sport many university campuses. The 
fighting is, course, merely verbal, and the customary argu- 
ments follow these lines. The adherents the professional 
schools assert that the required service courses—chemistry, 
mathematics, anatomy—as ordinarily taught contain much 
material which use the professional-school student 
and are taught with attention potential professional appli- 
cations. The arts-college sympathizers maintain the position 
that the student, whether professional school the arts 
college, should learn the fundamentals the service subjects, 
and that should expected make his own applications. 
The one group favors functional service course each subject 
for each profession; the other group believes the same course 
content for all professions. These are the extreme positions 
taken the controversy; all shades belief are held between 
the two various individuals within the respective schools. 

this case, all cases where intelligent and honest men 
disagree, each the opposing points view possesses some 
merit, and the most valid position one which combines the 
merits each extreme. The administrative problem apply 
some techniques which will produce the proper combination 
functional treatment course with regard for the effec- 
tive organization the facts and principles service subjects. 

For several years the writer has advocated the conference 
technique which the faculty members professional schools 
and the departmental teachers offering service courses should 
confer about the content courses. Specifically, the intro- 
ductory course chemistry dental curriculum under 
consideration, seems reasonable assemble teachers 


about the content arts-college courses which 
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chemistry and certain members the dental group discuss 
what use the dental courses have for chemistry and arrive 
course which respect logic and coherence would suit 
scholarly chemistry instructor and the same time fit the needs 
dentistry. But far know this procedure not widely 
practiced. The cause probably lies the indefiniteness the 
steps that would taken such conference. Some teachers 
service courses who have sought information this sort from 
professional faculties tell that when the rounds have been 
made the net result the idea that all topics must taught. 


has been devised which information useful 
the instructor the service courses can reduced 
writing teachers the master courses which use the service 
courses. The first step define the content the master 
(professional) courses sufficient detail. This may done 
either two ways. The College Veterinary Medicine, Ohio 
State University, used the syllabus form its recent program 
curriculum reorganization. Each course was outlined 
major topics and subtopics with the amount time devoted 
each topic element the outline. included textbook ref- 
erences for each major topic. The professional curriculum 
our College Commerce was defined one study the text- 
book form: all textbooks and references used all the profes- 
sional courses were considered represent the content the 
courses, but syllabi were not prepared. Either these tech- 
niques—syllabus textbook—is quite easy use and both 
necessary and useful for the reason that the more exactly the 
master courses are defined the more specifically the service 
subject outcomes can located. 

Second, the courses for which the service courses are pre- 
requisite are listed. This list will include both those for which 
the service courses are prescribed the catalogue and others 
not prescribed for which the service course would useful. 
For instance, the College Veterinary Medicine was 
found that the physiology course served required 
informal prerequisite for six master courses: physical diagnosis, 
materia medica, pathology, surgery, obstetrics and breeding, 
and hygiene and sanitation. 

Third, the instructor the service course secures from the 
instructor each the master courses written statement 
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the topics the service courses that should known the 
student before studies specific topics the master courses. 
facilitate this prescription the accompanying form was pre- 
pared. illustrated the inclusion the first two items 
specified the instructor materia medica for the guidance 
the instructor physiology. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SERVICE COURSE 
Service Course Physiology Instructor Dr. Ashcraft 
Advanced Course Materia Medica Dr. Brumley 
The following are specifications the content the service course 
indicated the heading above which will useful the indicated 
advanced course. The specific uses which the information will put 
the advanced course given the right-hand column. These have 
been worked out the instructors charge the two courses. 
PREREQUISITE TOPICS USES ADVANCED COURSE 
Function the Brain teach students the following: 
Stimulation Drugs acting the Brain 
Depression Stimulating the Brain 
Depressing the Brain 
II. Function the Spinal Cord II. Drugs acting the Spinal Cord 
Stimulation Stimulating the inferior cornua 
Depression Depressing the inferior cornua 


will noted that the teacher the master subjects 
the advanced courses states the topic the service course which 
wishes the student understand and indicates for the 
guidance the instructor the topic the master course which 
the student will find the information useful. Both these 
details are recommended. The mere preparation service- 
course topics without the statement use the advanced course 
does not give the instructor much guidance the treatment 
his topic needs. understands his topic better when 
knows the use which his materials are subsequently put. 
The more specific the statement uses can made the more 
useful they are for the instructor the service course. 

Obviously, these blanks are best filled out conferences 
between the service-course instructor and each teacher the 
advanced courses. The former may know some applications 
his course which the latter may not have thought, and 
will certainly conversation widen some detail his knowl- 
edge the exact use which his material can put those 
who depend upon later courses. 
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Experience has shown the marked superiority written 
record over conversation without record. The service-course 
instructor with the written communication before him does not 
need trust his memory the conversation, and the teacher 
the advanced subject likely give much more detailed 
specification called upon reduce his items writing 
than discusses the matter orally. 

Fourth, the service-course instructor assembles these specifi- 
cations and proceeds organize his course such fashion 
provide the required information. organizing his course 
finds himself this situation. The teachers the master 
courses effect tell him that they not care how organizes 
his course. All that they wish that when the student com- 
pletes the course will understand the matters which they have 
specified. other words, they designate certain outcomes 
the course and leave its internal organization entirely the 
instructor. This understanding permits the teacher organize 
his course logical and scholarly fashion desires. 

Fifth, the service-course instructor whole-heartedly ac- 
cepts the service idea and proceeds construct course which 
yields the specified outcomes, can validate the presence 
each item his course either direct indirect reference 
the specifications. lays out the course chapters, and 
distributes the specifications the appropriate chapters. 
effect, allots one specific idea one chapter and another 
second. When comes organize his material within the 
chapter, will find that teach specified items the student 
needs understand certain items which are not specified; that 
say, must provide connective tissues. But when this 
added, able justify each item his course either the 
grounds that required prerequisite other courses 
logically necessary understand better the items which are 
required. For instance, the physiology course which has been 
the illustrative thread this paper, the instructor used out- 
line which the following fragment: 


Topic II. The Blood Vascular System: 
thorough knowledge the system necessary for 
Blood 
(The function the blood needed the study materia 
medica: vegetable cathartics, medicinal agents animal origin, 
carbon compounds, and heavy metals) 


ria 
in, 
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Diseases small animals: study rabies and discoveries the 

blood and blood-producing organs 
These procedures have been proved practice both 
useful and simple. effect, the teachers advanced courses 
present writing the service-course instructor specific 
information they can about what they would like their stu- 
dents know when they have finished the course and the uses 
which they will put the information the advanced courses. 
The instructor the service subjects then organizes his course 
that the students may acquire this information. believes 
the service idea, will include nothing that cannot 
committed the service idea, will see that matter what 


may teach, the students will have the specified materials. 
[Vol. XII, No. 


Fourth Annual Institute for Education Radio 


fourth meeting the Institute for Education Radio 

will held Ohio State University, Columbus, from 
May May previous years these meetings, which are 
noted for open and frank discussion questions radio edu- 
cation, have been attended leading educators and broad- 
casters from all over the United States and foreign countries. 
Their contributions have appeared the published proceedings 
under the title Education the Air. 

This year sessions will devoted the following subjects: 
use radio the schools, methods presenting educational 
programs, ways which the listener can advised the 
educational programs the air, studies the audience response 
programs and ways measuring it. special feature 
this meeting broadcasters will bring sample recordings pro- 
grams already successfully broadcast. These recordings will 
played for the members the Institute, and the broadcaster 
will explain why certain methods presentation were used. 

the 1933 meeting, addition the regular sessions, 
round tables will held special phases educational broad- 
casting. Round tables will held the topics: commercial 
stations and educational organizations, college and university 
stations, school broadcasting, and research radio education. 
Many outstanding speakers have already been secured and the 
complete program will announced shortly. 
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The Legal Status Pupil Trans- 
portation Ohio 
TROY SNYDER 


state Ohio under certain conditions has assumed 

responsibility for providing transportation and from 

school for all children compulsory school age. Boards 

education are required law provide transportation for 

any child elementary-school age who lives more than two 

miles from the school. the case high-school pupils, how- 

ever, the board not required provide transportation unless 

the pupils live more than four miles from the school.* The 

courts have been careful protect the rights the pupils and 
see that they are justly treated. 

There are, course, great many laws the statute books 
Ohio concerning pupil transportation. These are readily 
accessible the Ohio School Code.* Further, they are 
general rule stated that misinterpretation practically im- 
possible. There are some notable exceptions, however. Since 
1918 there have been nine interesting cases decided the 
higher courts Ohio which concerned pupil-transportation 
laws. Three these have been decided the Court Ap- 
peals and the other six the State Supreme Court. 

examine periodically the decisions affecting different 
portions the school laws the state good practice. 
fact, this absolutely necessary one know exactly what 
the existing law is. accord with this idea all the decisions 
the higher courts which affect pupil transportation Ohio 
have been collected and analyzed for the years 1918 1931, 
inclusive. The analysis these decisions follows. 

case decided the Ohio Court Appeals 1918, the 
question decided was whether school board was respon- 
sible for providing transportation for pupils who resided one 
district and attended school another. Henry Kellar, the 
plaintiff, resident Eden Township, lived more than two 
and one-half miles from the nearest school that township. 
His children, who were elementary-school age, were attend- 
ing school Rocky Fork Mary Ann Township when the 


General Code Ohio, Sec. 7764 (O.L. 111 125). 
School Laws Ohio, 1928, with supplemental pamphlets issued 1929 and 1931. 
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action was brought. Kellar asked for writ mandamus 
compel the board education Eden Township transport 
his children and from the school Mary Ann Township. 
had previously requested them this and had been 
refused. his brief Kellar’s counsel cited follows: 


When pupils live more than one and one-half miles from the school 
which they are assigned the district where they reside, they may 
attend another school the same district, there none nearer 
therein, then the nearest school another school district, all the 
grades below the high school. such cases the board education 
the district which they reside must pay the tuition such pupils with- 
out agreement that 


This section was held the Court mean that, due the 
fact that Rocky Fork school was nearest Kellar’s residence, 
the board education Eden Township was responsible for 
paying the tuition his children the school Mary Ann 
Township. 

Kellar’s counsel also cited the following passage from the 
General Code Ohio: 


all rural and village school districts where pupils live more than 
two miles from the nearest schoolhouse the board education shall pro- 
vide transportation for such pupils and from such school.* 


refusing the writ mandamus the Court held that nothing 
the section just cited could construed mean that boards 
education could compelled transport the pupils outside 
the district which they 

case decided the Court Appeals 1921 raised the 
question the responsibility the board education for 
transportation pupils residing district where the board 
had suspended school. deciding the case the Court concluded: 


all the pupils legal school age, residing the territory the 
suspended school, and who live more than two miles from the nearest 
school must and shall transported the nearest school, the school 
which they have been assigned, the same more than two miles 
from where such pupil pupils live said rural district. The said dis- 
tance measured from the schoolhouse where the pupils live over 
the nearest traveled public 


General Code Ohio, Sec. 7735 (O.L. 364). 

General Code Ohio, Sec. 7731 (O.L. 111 123). 

State Board Education, OhioApp. 298, 290 O.C.C. N.S. 444. 
Patton State, OhioApp. 64, O.C.C. N.S. 302. 
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case which came before the Supreme Court 1923 the 
question decided was whether board education, which 
had failed provide high-school branches within the district, 
could compelled mandamus transport pay the board 
and lodging pupils attending high school without the district. 
The board insisted that the matter was optional under the 
existing statutes. The Court admitted that the manner 
providing high-school work was optional with the board and 
that could any one three methods. The board 
could provide high-school branches given the pupils 
high-school grade elementary school, transport pay 
for the transporting pupils who are pursuing high-school 
branches without the district high school, pay the board 
and lodging pupils who are pursuing high-school branches 
outside the district. issuing the writ compel the board 
exercise its discretion the Court ruled that was not optional 
with the board whether should should not furnish 
make accessible high-school work the class pupils 
contemplated. 

Another interesting question decided this case arose from 
the plea the board that funds were available with which 
provide any the options listed, that the maximum taxation 
for school levies had been reached the district, and that there 
were further resources. The Court held that the board had 
not exhausted its financial remedies because had not applied 
the state superintendent schools looking toward financial 
relief, and had submitted proposition the voters the 


district within the year for levy secure funds operate 
the 


parent, who forced transport his children 
compulsory school age high school because the 
refusal the board education provide such transportation 
high-school work within four miles the children’s resi- 
dence, recover from the board action law? case 
before the Supreme Court 1925 the Court held that under 
the conditions stated such parent could recover from the 
board and rendered judgment that 

similar case 1928 the Supreme Court ruled that the 


State Beamer, 141 N.E. 851, 109 OhioSt. 133. 
Sommers Board Education, 148 N.E. 683, 113 OhioSt. 177. 
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board was required provide high school within miles 
the residence the children transportation lodging 
children living over four miles from the school which 
they are assigned. was also decided that was the duty 
the parents inform the board the fact that their children 
were ready for high-school attendance and were eligible for 
transportation service. these respects the case was almost 
identical with the one just There third ruling, how- 
ever, which the judge decided that when the parent has 
requested that such transportation provided and has been 
refused the board, and forced the compulsory-education 
laws provide such transportation himself, may recover 
action law, from the board. 

case which came before the Supreme Court 1931 the 
constitutionality Section 7749-1 the General Code 
Ohio was questioned. The questioned part read follows: 


county school district deemed and declared the county board 
education advisable and practical, the board education the district 
which the child resides shall furnish such transportation. 


The board contended that this section was conflict with Sec- 
tion Article 11, the Ohio Constitution, that purported 
grant legislative powers the county board 
holding Section the General Code constitutional 
the Court ruled that Section 26, Article 11, the constitution, 
expressly authorized such laws relating public schools. 


board education contracts pay for transport- 
ing the pupils school district for period nine 
months and agrees pay for these services monthly install- 
ments, released from its contract when the board health 
closes the schools for indefinite period, the contract making 
provision for This question was decided 
the Ohio Court Appeals 1920. The school board con- 
tended that the action the board health made impossible 
for Cashdollar, the plaintiff, fulfill the contract and that they 
were, therefore, discharged from any responsibility. The 
Court ruled that Cashdollar was compelled keep himself 


Board Education Swan Township Cox, 159 N.E. 479, 117 OhioSt. 406. 
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and his equipment for the transportation the pupils ready 
resume service during the entire time that the schools were 
closed. was not, therefore, released from the responsi- 
bility the action the board health. The Court stated 
that such emergencies could provided for the contract and 
ruled that the board should not released from the responsi- 
bility for the payment the compensation demanded.” 

case appearing before the Supreme Court 1921 was 
almost identical with the one just discussed. this, the Mont- 
gomery case, however, the Court Appeals held that the board 
was not responsible under the conditions After had 
made its decision the Court found itself conflict with the 
decision rendered the Cashdollar case. certified the case 
the Supreme Court for review and final determination. 

reversing the decision the Court Appeals the 
Montgomery case and upholding the decision the Court 
the Cashdollar case, Judge Matthias the Supreme Court said: 

The view that the plaintiff entitled such compensation and the 
recovery thereof this case justified, and amply supported both 
reason and authority. The right recover under similar circumstances 
frequently has been sustained behalf teachers the public schools, 
and reason perceived why the same rule should not apply one 
occupying such relation the public schools does the plaintiff 
this case. 

After citing numerous cases support this opinion, the court 
held the board liable for Montgomery’s compensation and 
upheld the decision the Cashdollar case. 


1921 case came before the Supreme Court which made 
necessary for the court decide whether board edu- 
cation could compelled mandamus provide depot 
child the point where the conveyance passed 
nearest his residence. refusing the writ mandamus the 
Court referred Section the General Code Ohio 
which clearly indicates that the designation places depots 
gather children for transportation not mandatory but dis- 
cretionary with the board. the Court also decided 
that the board designated such places depots could 


forced provide shelter the points 
Cashdollar Board Education, OhioApp. 298, O.C.C. N.S. 503. 
Montgomery Board Education, 131 N.E. 497, 102 O.S. 189. 
Board Education, 132 N.E. 16, 102 O.S. 446. [Vol. XII, No. 


Teaching Opportunities 1932 


EARL ANDERSON 


the College Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1932 who sought teaching positions found 

that opportunities were considerably less than 1931. 

The same factors which had been causing the oversupply for the 
past few years were all yet operation. The critical financial 
condition many school systems stimulated further reduction 
personnel. Placements the larger cities were few, and 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGES THE GRADUATES THE COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR 
THE Last THREE YEARS WHo WERE UNABLE SECURE 


PERCENTAGES AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING 


NUMBER OF YEAR OF GRADUATION 


GRADUATES 
IN 1932 


Home 


these graduates returned former positions. 


Most these are graduates the Department Home Economics, College 
Agriculture. 


some instances teachers were dropped and their positions dis- 
continued order cut expenses. Since one-third the 
teachers Ohio are employed cities with populations 
one hundred thousand more, the restriction employment 
opportunities the smaller communities naturally accentuated 
the competition, which was further sharpened the fact that 
there were more graduates from the College Education 
1932 than there had been reported any previous year. 
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Forty per cent the 1932 graduates the College 
Education obtained teaching positions; per cent were not 
interested teaching; and per cent were unable obtain 
employment. This decrease from the 
centage for the 1931 graduates. Six per cent the 
graduating class were teachers who obtained their degrees dur- 
ing the summer and who returned former positions. Com- 
parisons data concerning the graduates the past three 
years are given Table 

Employment subjects having fewer than ten graduates 
1932 are: 


Number Percentage 

Subject Graduates Available 
Physics and chemistry..................... 


comparison the percentages the graduates unable 
secure positions during the three-year period shows that the 
oversupply definitely has become larger most fields during 
that time. has been much more rapid Latin and mathe- 
matics than some other areas. Table gives data 
the minors the graduates. some instances graduates 
secured employment because they were trained combinations 
subjects which were demand. other cases they were 
employed positions involving classes their major sub- 
ject. Sometimes this was because the graduates were teaching 
their minor subjects; more often cases teachers trained for 
high-school teaching who secured returned elementary- 
school positions. 

One difficulty interpreting Table the proportion 
graduates who returned former positions. This difficulty 
most evident the case industrial arts. Nine the 
graduates 1932 returned former positions. Thus there 
were really only graduates dependent upon the open market 
for positions, four whom secured employment. 


FF 
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Table shows the extent which the graduates who were 
teaching were known teaching classes their major 
subjects. this table, the number desiring positions rather 
than the total number graduates used base. Among 
the few cases which there was information subjects 
taught, likely that few others not here listed were teach- 
ing entirely outside their major preparation. 


TABLE 


WERE ABLE SECURE THEM, AND THE EXTENT 
PREPARATION 


Number Desir- Percentage 
Subjects ing Teaching Obtaining Entirely Out 
Positions Positions Major 

Nursing education.............. 
Commercial 
Home economics ............... 
Physical education (women) 
Physical education (men) 


Nine these returned former positions. 


least per cent the graduates taught entirely outside 
their fields major preparation. Among the graduates who 
taught, one the two majors German taught German; 
the two trained special education, one did teaching 
this area; and one the two majors social science taught 
classes these subjects. 

the graduates the previous year, (10 per cent) 


)- 

J- 
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secured teaching positions 1932. additional per cent 
were not interested securing teaching positions, consisting 
mostly women who married during the year. subtract- 
ing this per cent from the per cent who were unable 
secure positions 1931, find that per cent the class 
1931 were seeking but were unable obtain teaching posi- 
tions during the second year after graduation. 

Despite the increased difficulty obtaining positions 
teaching and the general reductions teachers’ salaries, there 
increasing shift people trained other occupations into 
the field teaching. The year 1932-33 finds students 
getting the B.S. degree Education, who already hold the 
Bachelor’s, Master’s, and even Doctor’s degrees and who, find- 
ing themselves unable obtain employment their chosen 
fields, are training teach, thinking that there are more op- 
portunities teaching than the area their original training. 

[Vol. XII, No. 


Evaluating Group Lecture Courses 
COWLEY 


number years institutions higher education have 
developing courses which consist series lectures 

different members the faculty. The University 
Chicago, for example, eight nine years ago initiated its course 
“The Nature the World and Man” which consisted 
group lectures astronomers, physicists, chemists, geol- 
ogists, sociologists, and number other 
subject-matter specialists. The same type course has been 
introduced large number institutions. 

Ohio State University has had its share these courses. 
Several the individuals responsible for their administration 
have queried how they might evaluate the effectiveness 
specific lectures and the entire courses. This problem was 
presented the Bureau Educational Research two years ago, 
and technique has been evolved which described this 
article. The technique has been applied three courses with 
interesting and what appears valuable results. 

The objective each these three studies has been 


| 
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secure student judgments five points: the value the con- 
tent each lecture, the effectiveness each lecturer, the desir- 
ability each lecture when the course next offered, detailed 
observations about all lectures and lecturers that students rated 
low, and expression opinion concerning the course. 

Data these points have been obtained each case 
means rating form which the students filled out the end 
the last lecture the course. The rating form printed here- 
with fictitious specific content but faithful fact general 
characteristics. read follows and space was allowed for 
the rating each professor who took part the course: 


Course) QUESTIONNAIRE 

The directors this course are anxious each year develop and 
improve it. assist toward that end, please answer the questions listed 
below. Candid judgments and statements are earnestly requested. You 
are not asked sign your name that you will frank 
you know how be. 

Below are listed the units the course. After each are three boxes, 
one under the caption “Value Content Talk,” the second under 
the caption “Effectiveness the Speaker,” and the third under the 
caption the Talk for Next Year.” each these 
boxes write whichever number, according the fol- 
lowing code, best expresses your opinion for each item listed: very 
great; great; neutral; little; and very little. 


Desirability 
the Talk for 
Next Year 


Value 
Content 
Talk 


Effectiveness 
the 
Speaker 


(Title given). 


Look back over the events you have graded and that is, 
and little.” List them below the order their poorness and 
write brief note explaining why you found each poor. 

you were personally responsible for this course, what steps would 
you take improve it? 

You have heard the expression “Six one, and half dozen 
another.” Keeping that expression mind, note below how you would 
vote you had ten votes cast for against the desirability this 
course. 

How many the tem would you cast for the 
How many the would you cast the 
Explain briefly why you have voted you have. 


its 

p- 

ith 
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The data when tabulated divides itself into three divisions: 
summary the votes for and against the course; summary 
student reactions the lectures, the value the 
content the course, the effectiveness the speaker, 
and the desirability the lecture for the next year; and 
general criticisms the course. 

one course this evaluation has been used for two suc- 
cessive years. The first year the summary votes for and 
against the course produced mean 6.3. Because the directors 
the course took the students’ judgments into consideration 
its reorganization, the next year the mean jumped 7.7. This 
statistical improvement about per cent itself seems 
indication the value this technique evaluation. 

The students’ reactions the lectures were handled not 
only quantitatively but qualitatively. For each lecturer mean 
and probable error were obtained from the questionnaire re- 
sponses for each the three columns the questionnaire. This 
gives the quantitative evaluation each lecture and makes 
possible rank each part the course relationship every 
other part. 

addition these quantitative data, qualitative comments 
were tabulated for each lecture and were submitted with the re- 
port. Comments about the courses general were also tabulated. 

The uses made the results these three evaluations have 
been interesting. One course was completely reorganized, and 
several new lecturers were added replace the several dropped. 
This same course was evaluated second time, and data secured 
demonstrated that had been considerably improved. The 
course will again reorganized result this second eval- 
uation, and third study will made next year. that time 
felt the directors that the course will have attained its 
maximum degree efficiency. 

The third evaluation was employed course established 
for the first time this year. The undertaking was experimen- 
tal; and those responsible for it, result the evaluation, 
have come the conclusion that was not successful. The 
course has, therefore, been abandoned. This would not have 
been true had evaluation been made. The directors the 
course were the opinion that was not especially successful, 
but not until the evaluation had been completed were they 
aware the degree its lack success. [Vol. XII, No. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Books 


the teacher, and the book. The child constantly build- 

ing conduct patterns, solving problems, emo- 
tions, living fertile life. the child’s adventures the teacher 
serves counselor and guide, teaching him avoid wasteful 
effort and follow fruitful methods. discover the distilled 
advice and experience generations thoughtful ancestors 
the teacher and the child both need the book—a handy store- 
house established patterns used occasions may require. 

lege, high school, even elementary school, the first 
charge against the budget the institution following the fac- 
ulty would funds for the library. should this not only 
because the importance bocks learning, but also chiefly 
because most institutions the needs the library are last 
met and the first contracted. The current evidence 
this low regard for the book overwhelming: college libraries 
have been subjected tragic rigors—the depletion per- 
sonnel, extirpation magazine funds, elimination replace- 
ment budgets—that they should not required endure. 

the high schools and the elementary school conditions are 
parallel. All sorts bookish supplies have been cut from fifty 
eighty per cent. Children’s textbooks are falling apart, and 
funds are available for the replacement them. The con- 
traction building programs, though involves the savings 
millions, not serious import because the Big Three only 
are primary importance education. Education was carried 
before school buildings grew into palaces, but scholarship 
and came into their own through teachers and children 
using books. 

Before current hard times set in, however, the library was 
stepchild the administration. Most instructors college 
knew that the supply books for reference materials was 
entirely inadequate because found difficulty supplying his 
classes. All students could tell tales hours wasted because the 
books they wanted were use someone else. Thus condi- 


Big Three the educational world are the child, 
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tion was produced, which, though familiar educational insti- 
tutions, would not tolerated industry, for the supply 
raw materials must flow freely the workmen under their 
foreman. But libraries the student-workman stands idle and 
wastes valuable time because the raw materials found books 
have ceased flow over the library desk. Sometimes the 
teacher-foreman fault, but ordinarily the blame rests upon 
the management. The book materials have not been purchased, 
and the workers therefore cannot produce efficiently. This, 
say, would not tolerated industry, because labor can 
measured financial units. tolerated, condoned, and 
neglected schools, because are not able definitely meas- 
ure the product the student-worker. His product mental 
and intangible, but valuable; and society always desires 
and sometimes demands that the student-worker labor both 
industriously and efficiently secure his years schooling 
much education possible. 

Therefore, would seem the essence wisdom that 
students supplied with the books and equipment necessary 
for learning first responsibility administrators after the 
teachers have been cared for. the better times that are 
coming, they always have, there will more money avail- 
able for and management should judgment 
see that the book supply cared for before buildings and 
grounds and other material things. First things should come 
first. W.W.C. 


Cleveland Teachers’ 


volume one the gradually increasing number 
careful, scientific studies teachers’ salaries American 
cities. this investigation, sponsored the Cleveland Teach- 
ers Federation, Mr. Holy and his associates have gathered 
mass pertinent data and have interpreted them terms 
the local situation. Many their methods and results, how- 
ever, are national rather than merely local significance. 
Data were secured from three thousand five hundred Cleve- 
land teachers extensive questionnaires; from seven com- 
parable cities (Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco) different states, all cases but 


Holy, C., and others. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1932. pp. 
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one, personal visits; and from seven Ohio cities. Four ques- 
tions are answered and answered well: What are the probable 
future costs the present salary schedule? What salaries 
Cleveland teachers merit? What salaries can Cleveland afford 
pay its teachers? What other factors have bearing the 
salary situation? The illuminating tables and other facts and 
discussions are summarized forty-seven “findings,” six “prin- 
ciples,” and sixteen “recommendations.” Outstanding recom- 
mendations are that the present salary schedule retained, 
that payments made 12-month basis, that tax adminis- 
tration improved and new sources taxation found, that 
married women continued teachers, that the number 
pupils per teacher increased, and that larger proportion 
the total budget devoted salaries. 

Extensive comparisons are made with salaries and incomes 
wide variety other professions and occupations—a type 
comparison which always interesting but the significance 
which may sometimes questioned because the widely dif- 
ferent conditions various occupational fields. The chapter 
the advantages and disadvantages teaching compared 
with other occupations unusual salary survey, but par- 
ticularly well done. More emphasis, perhaps, could well have 
been given variations the cost living since 1913 1914 
related the question the adequacy teachers’ salaries. 

Extended tables give great detail the average expend- 
itures for housing, food, clothing, health, professional expense, 
associations and recreation, life insurance, and savings for seven 
main groups teachers subdivided into some classes accord- 
ing salary level, but unfortunately there are totals 
averages that enable the reader learn the relative expenses 
for these items the entire group teachers nor the seven 
component groups differentiated the basis marital status 
and living conditions. The authors frankly state that “figures 
resulting from the average fewer than ten cases are not 
reliable” (p. 89), yet half the 150 classes reported come 
under this classification. One learns, for example, the rather 
unimportant information the way the three married men not 
living with parents other near relatives with salary 
$1,300 spend their incomes, but cannot without extended 
computation find similar information for all such married men, 
nor for married men general, nor for the staff whole. 
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The conclusion reached, however, that married men who 
maintain homes seem require minimum income about 
$2,300, and that per cent Cleveland teachers had 
average two dependents each. 

The study was made with the cordial co-operation the 
Board Education, but unfortunately did not have the advan- 
tage sponsorship representative Citizens’ Committee 
originally intended—a plan which highly desirable such 
studies are have the greatest confidence the community 
and really influential molding public sentiment. 
valuable feature not often found such studies compre- 

Stanford University 


Education the Air, 1932 


results third gathering broadcasters and edu- 

cators are incorporated this volume radio educa- 
contains the proceedings the Third Annual 
Institute for Education Radio. Those aspects radio edu- 
cation presented this book are grouped under five headings: 
national aspects, broadcasting techniques, broadcasting 
schools, experimental measures, and foreign broadcasting. Two 
sections which seem great general importance are 
those broadcasting techniques and experimental measures. 
educational broadcasts are improved, evident that 
guidance must furnished the speakers educational 
topics. the section broadcasting techniques Morse Salis- 
bury gives great many practical suggestions the preparation 
manuscripts for radio use. importance, too, are the experi- 
ences Walter Bingham conducting the psychology series 
for the National Advisory Council Radio Education, 
reported under the title, “The Making Radio Address.” 
From the experimental side, study listeners’ information 
and attitudes, affected talks sponsored the National 
League Women Voters, particular value. The report 
the study made Katharine Ludington. Two other 
papers involving important preliminary radio measurements 
are: “What People Remember from Radio Programs,” 

[Continued page 


Josephine H., Editor. Education the Air, 1932. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1932. pp. 


READINGS 


Tyson, Editor. Radio and Education. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1932. pp. 

the second volume “Radio and Education,” the first, the most 
valuable and interesting sections are those devoted the report the director 
and the reports the committees the National Advisory Council Radio 
Education. The proceedings the National Advisory Council Assembly 
meeting form the contents the book reviewed. Among the committee 
reports, those Morley, Bingham, and Leonard Miller deal with actual 
experience broadcasting educational programs. Anyone interested giving 
radio talks organizing series educational broadcasts cannot but gain 
much useful information from these reports. Fortunately for the records, 
neither the chairman the committee economics nor the chairman the 
committee psychology stinted himself regard the length the report. 

must confess that reviewing this book, find hard divorce the 
actual delivery the papers the meeting from appraisal the printed 
proceedings. Aside from the reports, the papers the Friday afternoon session 
were particularly good. delivered, they included reasoned discussion 
the institutionally owned station Jansky, Jr., and keen analysis 
broadcasting abroad William Hard. Mr. Hard’s talk was written read 
almost well his inimitable delivery presented the meeting. 

doubt, the other hand, the session advertising will interest 
educators, and sure that—with the exception Bryson’s paper—it 
will have interest for advertisers. The usual formula admiration for 
and wonder the phenomenon radio invoked least two the 

general, regretted, since discussion published the pro- 
ceedings, that there was not more include. Furthermore, 
inclined believe that more complete editing the proceedings from the 
standpoint reading might have been advisable. The chairmen’s introduc- 
tions are not always necessary even interesting print. 


Graves, The Administration American Education; 
with Especial Reference Personnel New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1932. pp. 

The author this treatise one our foremost students education. 

chief educational executive our most populous state, and the same 

time the state with the most highly centralized educational system, amply 

qualified speak with authority the field educational administration. 

His book important contribution the rapidly expanding literature 

this field. written from the larger view state official, but 

handles the details local administration adequately through consideration 
personnel. Enough the historical approach presented classify present 
practices the light their historical development, but nowhere the 
historical overemphasized. The treatment unique, proceeding does 
from the pupils and the classroom the larger aspects administration. This 
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arrangement commendable, particularly for beginning students whose view 
administrative problems strictly limited. 

The writer shows great familiarity with the results modern research 
connection with the topics considered. These utilizes freely his 
interpretations where they are available. other places, the author succeeds 
maintaining fair and impartial attitude toward such controversial subjects 
teacher tenure and salary The bibliographies with their annota- 
tions are especially well selected. Altogether this work destined fill 
important place American education. 

Harry 
Syracuse University 


Secondary Education the United States. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1932. pp. 

One finds satisfaction reading this second major work Mr. Smith’s 
from number features. comprehensive survey, the first place, 
dealing with all essential aspects the subject well-wrought organization. 
The thought the book commendably logical and admirably expressed, 
although not highly The author appears have made conscious 
effort show how progress has been achieved, without dwelling upon the 
divergences and conflicts among those who have contributed it. The reader 
consequence finds little incline him dubiousness cynicism regarding 
the future. 

The general plan the book not unlike numerous others dealing with 
some subject. The approach historical; there chapter comparative 
education; scope and functions are discussed; and then follows treatment 
adolescent characteristics and needs. remaining half the book 
devoted problems relating the curriculum and “changing conceptions 
teaching.” 

The chapter foreign school organization, except its latter part, 
refreshingly different. truly comparative treatment instead being 
made series more less independent descriptions. 

Difficulty found usual distinguishing between curricular and 
“extra-curricular” activities. The discussion looks toward merger the two 
lines more largely represented the latter. The argument that the 
extra-curricular “activity components are vital instruments adjustment 
the life the learner.” The attitude just indicated once typical the 
book and some extent sweeping assumption found progressive 
educational theory general. 


Overn, Victor. Indices Supply and Demand Teachers 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University Minnesota, 1932. 
pp. 

This study essentially analysis teacher demand Minnesota for 
the period The supply phase limited mainly the graduates 
the College Education, University Minnesota. The investigator con- 
siders all the specific fields work represented teacher activities the 
public schools the state except the three largest cities. Analyses are made 
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terms kinetic demand (all changes positions and additions) and 
potential demand (the total number teachers employed). The data thus 
presented form the bases for the determination eight indices supply and 
demand which are offered for consideration summarizing chapter. These 
show that the percentage inexperienced graduates from teacher-training 
institutions who secure teaching positions declined over the period studied, 
whereas the percentage graduates relation the total number teachers 
increased. The relationship the kinetic demand the potential demand 
for all the schools declined rather Mr. Overn’s study significant 
contribution the research teacher personnel and should particular 
interest those concerned with the development state programs for teacher 
training. 


Moss, Frep A., Hunt, Foundations Abnormal Psychology. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. pp. 

This textbook distinctive its insistence upon the search for physical 
bases for all abnormal mental phenomena. thesis this book that 
so-called ‘mental’ factors not cause disease except through their physiological 
effects” (p. 18). The book organized the plan used the objective 
scientist other fields: consideration the physical agents which produce 
the disorder, the underlying tissue pathology which these agents produce, the 
mental abnormalities which result, and methods for preventing curing the 
disorder. 

Kraepelin recognized the real founder scientific psychiatry. “It 
extremely unfortunate that Kraepelin’s work not better known, and that 
has had compete with such highly imaginative, mystical, and the same 
time intriguing theories those Mesmer and Freud” (p. 72). “The 
Freudian doctrine fails conform any the basic facts scientific 
method” (p. 235). 

most moot issues the authors generally conclude with quotation from 
Myerson. They affirm that “there too great tendency accept heredity 
causal agent when are ignorant the true cause” (p. 242). “From 
examination the data one led the opinion that only few mental 
diseases are hereditary. Heredity plays its greatest part this field the 
production feeble-mindedness” (p. 244). However, 
not unit condition with one cause, but have found true 
many mental disorders, there are several causes” (p. 393). Among these 
causes, greater emphasis given congenital and infantile experiences, 
including birth injuries, than the usual practice. 

Many will consider the attention given the “functional” disorders inade- 
quate. The name Janet not even mentioned. Rather than attribute 
paranoia, hysteria, and psychasthenia emotional conflicts the authors classify 
them conditions the etiology which yet undiscovered. They find 
good reason for considering many instances labeled but bad habits, for 
the reconditioning which one referred the books John Watson. 

our present state ignorance concerning the physical nature the 
habits, emotions, and attitudes normal life, would asking too much 
expect detailed presentation program for the refashioning lives which 
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have been spoiled unfortunate social experiences. The authors have done 
the much needed job pointing the way the scientific foundations 
abnormal behavior. 


Hartson 


WaLTER C., Juvenile Delinquency. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1932. pp. (McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications Sociology) 

This book disappointment. The time ripe for illuminating and 
authoritative work this most important subject. The authors have evidently 
read widely. They have quoted extensively not always with discrimination. 
They have not always been able control their prejudices and credit the 
data with what they really show. 

Their greatest difficulty, however, seems their fundamental con- 
ception delinquency. Add this certain failure distinguish between 
“cause” and under which can act. Think such 
statement this: dealing seems specific source delinquency” 
(p. 156). Delinquency not occupational disease! Nor any kind 
disease; yet the discussions all through this book indicate that the authors and 
many the writers whom they quote are laboring under just that delusion. 
There more real truth and insight the famous utterance John Wesley: 
“But for the grace God, there goes John Wesley,” than this entire 
book. Few sociologists psychologists would use Wesley’s symbolism, but the 
kernel the matter there. Call grace God, call education 
what you will, the fact that but for any would have been juvenile- 
court cases. 

Junk? Bunk! was not junk would something else. Heredity, 
moronity, broken homes! Why difficult appreciate that these are not 
the causes any more than automobiles, radios, and airplanes. Until 
recognize will get nearer the problem than books this 
character. 

The book well made, well printed, and altogether attractive. But 
not expect help the problem delinquency. 

Henry 


Epwin. Modern Psychologies and Education. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1932. pp. 

This book, which belongs the “Experimental Education Series,” edited 
O’Shea, concerned with survey modern schools psychology 
they affect present-day educational institutions and procedures. The author 
states the points view and the attitudes the various schools psychology. 
shows how educational procedures are affected the principles each 
school regarded separately and all schools regarded collectively. the last 
half the book there are detailed discussions current educational prob- 
lems. much the application the principles the so-called “progres- 
sive school” receiving much attention today elementary education, and 
some instances secondary education, discussion this subject might 
have been timely. 

The book written without prejudice bias for any school and should 
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leave the reader free reach his own conclusions. The author shows that 
although there may divergent and contrasted views concerning the origin 
and conduct human activities, there more less agreement the 
treatment and education which will bring about desirable results. The author 
has written clear, direct style and included occasional practical illustra- 
tions which should make the book appeal the teacher. The student 
educational psychology will find challenge his thinking. 


Laura. Steps Upward Personality. New York: Professional and 
Technical Press, 1931. pp. 

This one the so-called books prepared for use 
high schools. has large bibliography materials suitable for the reading 
students and for the use teachers. The annotations the bibliography 
are brief but helpful. Teachers interested the development personality 
for junior and senior high-school students will find 
suggestive. 


Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. New York: Century 
Company, 1931. pp. 

Those whose familiarity with measurements limited tests ability 
will agreeably surprised the range and the relative success tests 
personality summarized this compendium. The reviewer, however, dis- 
appointed. enormous amount penetrating research has gone into making 
the tests more reliable but very little into discovering what that should 
test. “Honesty,” “conservatism,” “emotionality” are terms which belong 
faculty psychology; they describe modes behavior rather than unitary traits 
qualities persons. course, behavior what must measure, but 
need select the behavior tested reveal such personal qualities. The 
future belongs this type investigation. will build the enormous 
mass data which Symonds has assembled from varied sources. 


How Develop Your Personality. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. pp. 

this book Miss Shellow has made definite contribution the psycho- 
logical books written for the use persons who not desire technical 
presentation the facts industrial and clinical psychology which relate 
their everyday problems. distinctly book for use adult education. 
Its freedom from academic pedantry achieved without once lapsing into 
cheap psychology. Particular attention should called the excellent selec- 
tion objective self-rating scales found practically every chapter. 
the close each chapter are given few well-annotated references. The 
fact that many instances these references are far more technical and difficult 
than the nature the accompanying subject-matter would lead the reader 
expect may fault virtue, depending upon the reader’s purpose 
making use the books suggested. The point view consistently practical 
throughout. The author keeps mind that her readers want things that they 
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can immediately apply the solution practical situations. The necessary 
background theory presented briefly, excellent proportion the other 
material which major concern the individuals and groups for which 
the book intended. Although one would hardly suggest this book for text- 
book psychology class, might well made reference work orienta- 
tion courses, how-to-study courses, general remedial work with adolescents 


high school college. 


ematics, Cambridge, England: The University Press, 1931. pp. 
This book deals with the teaching mathematics students from about 


age nine age fifteen sixteen. thus covers some work the 


school and the work the secondary school the age specialization, 
except that gives detailed recommendations about calculus and mechanics. 

Under the topic, “Why Teach Mathematics,” the authors call attention 
the fact that the psychology education still the making and that 
things the mind, those the body, are still fairly ignorant any 
particular course diet. They believe that the great majority boys and 
girls can led find mathematics interesting study and face fair 
amount solid work without grumbling. The first two parts are devoted 
such general problems the aims teaching mathematics and the importance 
drill work. Each succeeding part devoted some special field math- 
ematics; for example, Part the authors try answer the question, What 
are the leading ideas acquired from elementary The printing 
and the authors’ style make the book interesting and pleasing well real 
worth teachers mathematics. 


Rasor 


Harper, Reece. What European and American Students Think 
International Problems. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931. pp. 

This summary the answers detailed questionnaire student 
opinions world affairs presented with brief textual explanation and 
lengthy charts and appendixes. Because the organization the volume, 
access the material difficult. Only those extremely interested will per- 
severe the extent really discovering anything. 


Frances 


NaTHANIEL. Educational Experiments Industry. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1932. 207 pp. 

This volume possesses dual significance. the first place, presents 
interesting manner picture modern industry its educational best; 
and again, appearing under the auspices the American Association for Adult 
Education, constitutes valuable addition the worth-while publications 
that organization. The author arranges his material satisfactorily, and 
presents straightforward but interesting fashion. His viewpoint unbiased 
—he recognizes that the cases treated are representative the best indus- 
trial education, rather than the business and industrial world general. 
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Incidentally, may noted that the school itself follows the same procedure 
proper one—rather than present the mediocre, constructive 
all institutional life picture the best for emulation. special signifi- 
cance appears the tendency industry, well the school, seek the 
more general objective educated citizenry, rather than the narrowly 
trained technician. But fortunately, general, industry not making the 
mistake often apparent the school, attempting substitute “other- 
world-ness” for culture inherent contemporary life. Readers should find 
considerable interest comparing this volume with earlier one similar 
kind, Employee Training, John VanLiew Morris published McGraw- 
Hill Company 1921. 
Srone 
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Education the Air, 1932 

[Continued from page 132] 
Worcester, and “Exploratory Studies Radio Tech- 

The reader this book will probably appreciate the in- 
clusion the discussion following each paper. This gives the 
reader opportunity determine the acceptance which certain 
statements gained among the members the Institute, and 
evaluate them this basis. The discussion following 
Ewbank’s paper particularly vigorous. general, the dis- 
cussion especial value because the participation Elise 
Sprott, the British Broadcasting Corporation, with comments 
and comparisons the American and British systems. 
further encouragement discussion broadcasting problems, 
round-table groups were organized the meeting. The edited 
reports these round-table groups are valuable contribution 
the proceedings. 

Suggestions for improvement this book might given 
follows: the reports speakers could have been more 
detailed some cases, while other cases they would have 
benefited avoiding too much detail. many places the 
discussion somewhat scattered, because points are not con- 
tinuously thoroughly treated. The content two three 
the papers quite minor worth. Other papers could have 
been better organized presentation the material and 
endowed with more facts. the whole this volume out- 
standing contribution the field radio education and better 
many respects than the volume for the preceding year. 
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NEW TESTS 


HREE sets history tests have been constructed 

Michaelsohn and published recently Allyn and Bacon. 
The American History Tests are based West’s American 
People, the Modern History Tests West’s Modern Progress, 
and the World History Tests West’s World Progress. Each 
set tests consists six tests based upon topics each the 
books and two semester tests. The objective measured each 
these three sets tests information. data were avail- 
able the reviewer concerning the reliability the tests. 

The tests are easily administered and objectively scored. 
They are published one form used the eleventh and 
twelfth grades where the textbooks are used. The tests will 
value chiefly measuring the achievement students 
acquiring information classes which use these texts. 


test with interesting possibilities—a Library Test 
for College Students which has been constructed and 
published Linda Clatworthy. consists exercises 
knowledge about libraries general, books, periodicals, where 
get information, and abbreviations. Each these topics 
not separated that one cannot obtain separate measure for 
each topic. value measuring the topics separately that 
teacher librarian can discover which topic information 
about libraries the student needs instruction. The reliability 
the test not given. The test published two forms. 


Inglis Tests English Vocabulary, which previously 

have been published Ginn and Company, for the high 
school are now extended Grades VI, VII, and VIII. The 
objective measured the test the reading vocabulary 
the pupil rather than the spoken written vocabulary. The 
tests are published two forms. Each form contains sampling 
words and requires minutes for administering. 
Although one form more difficult than the other, the relation- 
ship between the two forms .g1. Norms are given for each 
half-grade from six ten. 
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Summer Quarter 
College Education 


First Term June July 
Second Term July September 


Fine Arts Principles and Practice 

Music Education 

Physical Education Psychology 

Practical Arts and Vo- School Administration 
cational Education Special Education 


History Education 
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